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THE NEW STAR IN PERSEUS. 


BY ERIC DOOLITTLE, INSTRUCTOR IN ASTRONOMY, UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


ERHAPS the most remarkable astronomical discovery of the 
p year 1901 was that of the brilliant new star which on the 
21st of last February was seen to be shining in the con- 
stellation Perseus. On the night of its discovery, this star was nearly 
as bright as the brightest of the stars of the Great Dipper, and two 
evenings later it had become the brightest of all the stars in the sky. 
Yet from a photograph made at the Harvard College Observatory on 
the 19th of February, it was perfectly certain that no star was then 
in existence in the portion of the sky afterward occupied by the new 
body, for no trace of any such star appeared on the plate, though 
stars so faint that 2,000 of them together would not emit so much 
light as the new star were very clearly visible. Thus, in four days 
at most, this new body had inereased in brightness from invisibility 
until it was the brigitest of all the fixed stars. 
Since February 23d, the new star has been slowly and irregularly 
fading away, until now it is at the extreme limit of visibility to one 
not possessed of a telescope. 

It is well known that the stars are merely suns, or, in other words, 
that our sun is but one of the innumerable host of stars. The sun is 
1,300,000 times larger than our earth, and at present is at a tem- 
perature not far from 18,000 degrees Fahrenheit. It is slowly con- 
| tracting under the influence of its own gravity and as it contracts, 

it grows at first hotter and hotter, but finally it will become cold and 
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dark as our earth has done. There are probably great numbers of 
these cold, dark suns moving through the realms of space. 

What it was which caused the sudden appearance of this new 
sun is as yet wholly unknown. It may be that it resulted from the 
collision of two dark suns, rushing toward each other under their 
mutual attractions with an inconceivable velocity. The impact 
would have been sufficient to vaporize and raise to ineandescence 
much of the material of which the bodies are composed. 

Or, it may be that two suns having a more or less solid crust 
passed near each other, merely. In this ease their mutual attractions 
would distort their figures and break up the crust of each star, thus 
liberating the pent-up, superheated gases within, which would then 
burst forth with great energy. 

It is also possible that the crust of a dark star became torn and 
broken simply through the natural shrinkage of the star itself, and 
that the imprisoned gases rushed out and by their glow, combined 
with that produced by chemical union with the atmosphere of the 
body, created a great outburst of light. 

And finally, to these several theories may be added another ex- 
planation, equally plausible, namely, that the outburst was caused 
by the passage of a dark star through a cloud of cosmic material. 
Such clouds exist in great numbers in the sky, and it is at least pos- 
sible that the friction would have been sufficient to raise the mass of 
cold matter to white heat and then to change it into an incandescent 
vapor and possibly into the dissociated gaseous state, all in a few 
weeks or days. 

On September 20th, Mr. G. W. Ritchey, of the Yerkes Observa- 
tory, secured a photograph of the new star, which showed it to be 
surrounded by a nebulous cloud extending to an enormous distance 
from the centre. Fig. 1 is a copy of this photograph. Six weeks 
later, Professor Perrine, of the Lick Observatory, secured a similar 
photograph, and when the two plates were compared, it was dis- 
covered that the nebula was in ineonceivably rapid motion away from 
the central star. Even were the star as near as the nearest of the 
fixed stars, this motion would be so great as 1,640 miles a second. 
But measures of the parallax, by means of the micrometer and heli- 
ometer, indicate that the distance is at least sixty or seventy-five times 
as great as the velocity of light. It has been suggested that the central 
star may be surrounded by a nebulous cloud and that the particles 
of which this cloud is composed become visible to us as they are sue- 
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eessively illuminated by the light emanating outward from the cen- 
tral star. In other words, that we here actually see the light trav- 
elling outward with the inconceivable velocity of 186,330 miles a 


PHOTOGRAPH OF THE NEBULOSITY ABOUT NOVA PERSEI, SEPT. 30, 
1901. BY C. W. RITCHEY, TWO FOOT REFLECTOR, YERKES 
OBSERVATORY. EXPOSURE 3 HR. 50 M. 


The concentric rings of nebulous matter are very strongly marked ; it was from 
the measures on the sharper points to the right, that the remarkable motion was dis- 
covered from this photograph. The rays of light emanating at right angles from the 
principal star are merely an optical effect arising from interference of rays in the 
reflecting telescope. 


second. Whether this is the case or not, it seems improbable that it 
can be actual material which is being ejected from the central star 
with this velocity. 
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The sudden formation in the heavens of such a nebula has never 
been observed before. The problem of the origin of this new body 
is still unsolved; a certain explanation of the ineconceivably rapid 
motions and changes which have been observed is still to be found. 
Careful measurements and observations upon this unique object will 
continue to be made by astronomers, and its future behavior will be 
watched with much interest. 


SUMMER COURSES IN GEOGRAPHY. 


OME time since the Editors of the JouRNAL sent out letters of 
inquiry to the leading institutions of higher education in the 
country asking for announcements of summer courses in 

geography for 1902. Replies have been received from nearly every 
institution addressed, showing that at the colleges and universities 
geography will receive a due share of attention during the coming 
summer, while on the other hand the subject will receive a small 
share of attention at normal schools. Inquiries were not sent to the 
many summer schools given at places where educational work is only 
carried on during the summer, and hence no mention of such work 
will be ineluded here. The Editors believe that better and more 
satisfactory work in all branches ean be given at places where the 
regular equipment used during the academic year is also used during 
the summer. This is especially true in geography, in which valuable 
work depends so much on material equipment and apparatus. 
Many good teachers are to give short courses in geography at tem- 
porary edueaticnal centres during the summer of 1902, which prob- 
ably will give inspiration to many teachers who have never been 
awakened to the needs, the opportunities, and the value of geography 
work. Such courses fill an important place in the educational world ; 
but valuable and permanent results in geography, as in other sub- 
jects, come from definite courses, followed as studiously and carefully 
by summer students as by students following the work in an academic 
course. 

A study of the courses outlined below shows that the subjects 
that will receive the larger proportion of attention in the summer 
courses this year are physical geography, including several courses in 
special branches of physical geography, and the physical and politi- 
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eal geography of the United States. It is noteworthy that though 
the courses given at the various institutions are primarily for the 
use of teachers of geography in elementary and high schools, yet 
there are very few courses on methods of teaching as a separate topic. 
This shows that those having had the most experience in the work 
have found that courses in subject matter, in which frequent refer- 
ence shall be made to the methods of teaching a particular topic, as 
that topie is discussed in its normal sequence, are far more satis- 
tactory than courses in what may be called applied geography given 
to those who have but little geography to apply. 

An interesting innovation are the courses on laboratory and field 
work for elementary and high school teachers, which are to be 
given at Cornell University and the State Normal School at Ypsilanti, 
Mich. Laboratory work accompanying courses in physical geography 
is a common feature of summer courses, and much of the laboratory 
work there given may be transferred to the school room practically 
unmodified. A course, however, in laboratory work for elementary 
teachers, showing what is available for use, particularly in rural 
schools, ought to he of great service, for nowhere else are there such 
opportunities for individual work on the part of the pupils as in 
schools in small towns and small cities. 

We give below a brief summary of the principal courses in 
geography to be given this coming summer, together with the name 
of the instructor giving each course. For details as to cost of 
tuition, board, ete., one should consult the special cireulars of the 
institutions, which will generally be sent on application to the author- 
ities. Certain of the courses here given are based on preliminary 
announcements sent by the institutions, and later announcements to 
be obtained from the institutions may be more detailed, especially as 
to time and scope of course, and method to be followed in the work. 


COURSES IN GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Harvarp University, Cambridge, Mass. Course in General Geog- 
raphy, with special emphasis on the land; by Henry T. Burr, State 
Normal School, New Britain, Conn. 

This course will include lectures, laboratory and library work, 
with excursions, devoted to the following topics: Physical features 
of the lands; classification of land forms; the earth as a globe; 
meteorology; oceanography; geographical controls of the distribu- 
tion of plants and animals; geographical factors in the history of 
man. July 5—-August 15. 
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University oF Cuicaco. School of Edueation, Chicago, Il. 
General Geography. Associate Professor BABER. 

Physiography, commercial and political geography, in econneec- 
tion with the study of the ecntinents, selection of material for a 
eourse of study. Field excursions and laboratory work. June 18- 
July 26, or July 26—August 30. 

CotumBIA UNIversity, New York City. General Geography. 
Professor RicHarp E. and Miss Cuara B. Kircuwey. 

This course deals with the elements of mathematical geography, 
of climate, including the climatie divisions of the world, and the 
weather of the United States. Lectures and laboratory work. July 
7-August 15. 

State NorMAu Scuoon, Ypsilanti, Michigan. Teachers’ Geog- 
raphy. Professor Mark 8. W. JEFFERSON. 

This course offers advanced training in seasons, latitude, longi- 
tude, climate, and weathering of rocks, with illustrations of signifi- 
cance of these things to men. Six weeks, July and August. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE LAND. 

CorNELL University, Ithaca, N. Y. Physiographie Geology. 
Professor ALBERT P. Briguam, of Colgate University. 

The chief topics treated will be weathering, rivers, underground 
waters, glaciers, lakes, the ocean, voleanoes, and movements of the 
earth’s erust as seen in mountain making and in oscillations of the 
land. Rocks and rock structures will be briefly reviewed. Several 
lectures will be devoted to the geographic cycle, and to the various 
physiographic forms, such as plains, plateaus, valleys and coast lines, 
which result from dynamic and structural conditions. The needs of 
teachers will be kept in mind both in the lectures and the field work. 
Lectures and field exeursions. July 7-August 16. 

University oF Cuicaco, Chieago, Ill. Physiography. Professor 
D. SAuispury. 

The physical features of the land, treated with special reference 
to their origin and significance. June 18—July 26. 

UNIversity oF Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. Physiography. Pro- 
fessor N. M. FENNEMAN, of the University of Colorado. 

This course will involve a considerable study of the vicinity of 
Madison, Wis., as illustrating type forms and conditions, with longer 
trips to the Baraboo Range and Devils Lake. July and August. 

University or Missouri, Columbia, Mo. Topographic Geology. 
Professor C. F. Marsut. 
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A study of land form in the field and its relations to geology. A 
certain area covering as great a variety of relief features as can be 
found conveniently located will be studied and mapped on a scale of 
about two inches to the mile. July 13-August 23. 

INDIANA STATE NORMAL ScHoon, Terre Haute, Ind. The develop- 
ment of land forms, with field and laboratory work. Professor 
R. Dryer. July 1-August 9. 

Eastern State NorMAL ScuHoou, Charleston, Ill. A 
study of land forms as a basis for the development of history, politi- 
eal geography and economies. Professor George D. Husparp, 
Field work, map interpretation, and graphics. Two hours daily. 
June 21—-August 2. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 

University oF Cuicaago, Chicago, Il. Elements of Meteorology. 
Dr. J. Paut Goong, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

A brief study of the atmosphere and its relations to the rest of 
the earth, including a consideration of weather and climate, and of 
their effects upon geologic processes and life. June 18—July 25. 

Strate Normau Scuoor, Terre Haute, Ind. Meteorology. Pro- 
fessor CHARLES R. Dryer. 

A study of the atmosphere, weather and climate, with daily labor- 
atory work and instrumental observations. 

Eastern State NormMau Scuoou, Charleston, Ill. 
Meteorology. Professor D. HusBarp. 

A study of the weather elements, the general and secondary 
atmospheric circulations, and training in reading weather maps. One 
hour daily. June 21—-August 2. 


GEOGRAPHY OF PLANTS. 

UNIVERSITY OF CuicaGo, Chicago, Ill. Elementary Ecology. Mr. 
WHITFORD. 

This course treats plants in relation to their environment. There 
is field work in the greenhouses, parks, and vacant ground near the 
University, with occasional laboratory exercises. Field trips are 
taken to the country on Saturday afternoons. June 18—July 25. 

CorNELL University, Ithaca, N. Y. Ecology. Professor ATKIN- 
son and Mr. GaGEr. 

The most important problems of the plant in relation to its 
environment, and the structural and biological peculiarities of the 
plant correlated with its adaptations. 
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One day each week will be devoted to excursions and explorations. 
‘Field studies will be made of the relations of plants to each other and 
to the different topographical conditions in the vicinity of Ithaca. 
Each student will be expected to prepare field notes, collections, and 
photographs illustrating the various phases of the study. 

Marine LABoratory, Woods Holl, Mass. Elementary 
Ecology. Dr. Henry C. Cow es. 

This course is similar to one announced above at the University of 
Chicago. 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Strate NormMau ScuHoou, Ypsilanti, Michigan. Commercial Geog- 
raphy. Professor Mark 8. W. JEFFERSON. 

This course will consist of Jectures on the elementary principles 
of commercial geography, for six weeks in July and August. 

GEOGRAPHY OF NORTH AMERICA AND THE UNITED STATES. 

CorNELL University, Ithaca, N. Y. Geography of North Amer- 
ica. Professor ALBERT P. BrigHam, of Colgate University. 

A lecture course treating of the physiographic features of North 
America, with reference to the history and industrial development of 
the several nations, especially of the United States. The principal 
sub-topies are: (1) The geological history of the continent; (2) its 
climatie features; (3) the physiography of the several countries and 
groups of states with reference to early history, occupations of the 
people, location of cities, and general development. July 7- 
August 16. 

CoLumBIA University, New York City. Geography of North 
America, especially the United States. Professor Ricnarp E. 
Donce. 

The course will be opened with a consideration of the characteris- 
ties and importance of the larger climatic, surface, and vegeta- 
tion features of the continent of North America (not including the 
islands). 

The larger attention will be given to a detailed analysis of the 
geography of the United States. After a general view of the larger 
determining features of the United States, such as surface, rain- 
fall, ete., the several so-called ‘‘natural regions’’ will be treated in 
detail, with the aim of showing the causal relations between the 
many factors that go to make up the geography of the country. Par- 
ticular attention will be given to the relation of industries, occupa- 
tions, commercial routes and centres to rainfall, surface, vegeta- 
tion zones, ete. 
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The course will be entirely a lecture course, and is planned to 
meet the needs of teachers who desire to teach the continents in the 
upper grammar grades from a physical basis. July 7—August 15. 

University oF Wisconstn, Madison, Wis. Geography of the 
United States. Professor N. M. FenNeMAN, of the University of 
Colorado. 

A course of lectures on the United States open to those who have 
an elementary training in physical geography. Six weeks, July and 
August. 

UNIversITY OF Missourr, Columbia, Mo. Geography of North 
America and Europe. Professor C. F. Marsut. 

This course will open with a study of the surface features of the 
areas concerned, taken up from a point of view of evolution. Then 
the natural resources, their characters, distribution, abundance and 
availability will be considered, followed by a study of the climatic 
features. The study of the human side of the general subject will 
then be taken up under the heads of the distribution and density of 
population, industries, commerce and social relations, all treated 
from the standpoint of development. July 13—August 23. 

State NorMAL Scuoou, Terre Haute, Ind. The Geography of 
the United States. Professor CHarRLEs R. Dryer. 

The geography of the United States, physical and political, with 
map drawing on mathematical projections. July 1-August 9. 


LABORATORY AND FIELD COURSES. 


CorNELL University, Ithaca, N. Y. Laboratory Work in Gram- 
mar and High School Geography. Mr. Frank Carney, of Ithaca 
High School. 

A practical course to illustrate the methods and materials available 
for laboratory work in the grammar and high schools. Accompanied 
by demonstrations and excursions. July 7—-August 16. 

Strate NorMAL Scuoou, Ypsilanti, Michigan. Home Geography. 
Professor MARK S. W. JEFFERSON. 

This course will afford teachers training in the use of the local 
‘*Out-of-Doors’’ as matter of regular instruction in geography exer- 
cises mostly in the open air. Six weeks. July and August. 

University oF Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. Field Geography. 
Professor C. W. 

A two weeks’ field school, devoted to the land forms and physio- 
graphic history of the region about the head of Lake Superior, and 
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to the economie geography and physiography of the Iron Ore 
Ranges of northern Minnesota. Number participating limited. 


SPECIAL METHODS IN GEOGRAPHY. 


NorTHERN ILLINOIS StaTE NorMAL DeKalb, Ill. Two 
courses in the methods of teaching in elementary schools, based on 
Frye, and Tarr and MeMurry’s Geographies, are offered by Miss 
RIce. 

The first course deals with (1) Home Geography: a brief study 
of the common physiographic features and their relations to the 
life of man. (2) the Earth as a Whole: motions of the earth and 
their effects; motions of air and water. (3) Selected type studies. 

The second course considers the Comparative Study of the Con- 
tinents. 

The chief aim in these courses in geography is to present geo- 
graphie material in an organized form. The dependence of human 
institutions on the physical condition of the earth, its surface topog- 
raphy and constitution, is the principle upon which this organiza- 
tion is based. The further aim in these courses is to present (1) the 
principles that govern the selection and arrangement of material 
for grades; (2) the use of helpful devices such as illustrative draw- 
ing, chalk modelling, pictures, maps, and field excursions; and (3) 
the use of the text-book and the library. June 23-August 1. 

Eastern Stare NormMat Scuoou, Charleston, II. 
Method in Geography. Professor George D. HuspBArp. <A course 
offered for such students as already have a good working fund of 
geographical facts. The educational value of geography, the use of 
maps and aids, and other problems concerned in teaching the subject 
will be discussed. One hour daily. June 24-August 2. 
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THE WORLD’S IMPORT TRADE AND 
THE UNITED STATES’ SHARE 
THEREIN 


COMPILED FROM THE LATEST OFFICIAL SOURCES BY THE PHILADELPHIA 
COMMERCIAL MUSEUM. 


HE following tables are the latest official estimate of the 
T import trade of the world, and give us a good idea of the 
minor part this country yet plays in foreign commerce. It 
will help to dissipate the growing impression that this country does 
not need to take any further steps to increase its export trade. 
Our exports have increased during the past five years at a very 
good rate, and the prevalent impression is based on this fact. But 
it should not be overlooked that the trade of the whole world has 


been growing at the same time, and our share of it is hardly more 
than it was. 


EUROPEAN IMPORTS. 


Figures taken from official reports of each country at latest date obtainable. 


| 


Austria-Hungary....... | 1900 $336,696,000 | $7,657,019 | 2.2 
| 1900 427,740,000 46,929,953 10.9 
1900 881,706,000 | 82,553,335 | 9.3 
1900 1,389, 264,000 197,603,400 | 14.2 
1900 25,087,000 | 327,569 | 1.3 
1900 339,847,000 | 36,731,704 | 10.7 
Netherlands. .......... 1900 791,055,000 83,721,501 | 10.5 
| 1900 | 64,518,000 5,705,179 8.8 
1900 41,878,000 31,037 | *.07 
1900 294,837,000 8,498,950 | 2.8 
| 1900 | 10,422,000 369 | .003 
Norway. 1900 11,520,574 
Switzerland........... 1900 214,800,000 297,283 13 
Turkey 1 898 1 1,890,000 405, 217 | 3. 4 
United Kingdom i Se ' 1900 2,548, 260,000 602, 221,375 | 23.6 
Total for Europe......... $7,895,831,000 | $1,114,952, 953 | 14.1 


COUNTRIES. | Year. Total. | | United States 
| 
| 
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ASIATIC IMPORTS. 
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Figures taken from official reports of each country at latest date obtainable. | 


COUNTRIES, Year. 
1900 
British East Indies— 
1900 
1900 
Straits Settlements. 1900 
Dutch East Indies..... 1900 
French “ 1900 
| 1900 
1900 
1900 
Russia (Asiatic)...... 1898 
Turkey . (Asiatic) ...... 1898 
1899 
Total for Asia ............ 
British Australasia*... 1900 
NORTH 


| tates, 
$14,484,000 $851,753 | 
161,353,000 11,081,146 
377, 950,000 7,508, 120 
40,779,000 212,300 
57,044,000 937,600 
76,911,000 1,994,858 
7,170,000 118,102 
125,000, 000F | 9,373,239 
143,630,000 | 26,492, 235 
5,359,000 130,297 | 
14, 458,000 1,390,558 
12,644,000 164,311 | 
32,500,000 241,000 
26,600,000 
$1, 125,882,000 $60,500,519 
$270, 223,000 $28,175,683 | 


AMERICAN IMPORTS. 


United States’ 
Share, 


Pe. 


Figures taken from official reports of each country at latest date obtainable. 


COUNTRIES, 
British N orth America. 


British West Indies.... 
Danish 
Dutch 
Guadeloupe........... 
Martinique............ 


Total for North America. 


| Total. | tates, 
| 180,804,000 | $104,781,000 
65,470,000 38,270,000 
1,986,000 1,229,000 
5,990,000 669,000 
6,080,000 1,688,000 
2,765,000 843,000 
1,404,000 1,038,000 
3,515,000 1,767,000 
3,347,000 756,000 
28,740,000 8,630,000 
1,142,000 644,000 
769,000 557,000 

4,274,000 

4°985'000} 2,008,000 
1,696,000 1,118,000 
71,681,000 34,347,000 
3,943,000 2,633,000 


$388,591,000 | $200,978,000 | 


| United States’ 
| Share, %. 


bo 


* Inter-colonial trade omitted. 
+ Estimated. 


| 
| 
| 
} | 
| 
| | 
| 
1900 58.4 
Bermuda.............. 1900 61.8 
British Honduras...... 1900 11. 
Costa Rica............. 1900 27. 4 
Guatemala............ 1899 30. 
1900 | 60. 
1900 
1900 . 
1898 «56. 
1899 | 72 
1900 | 
1900 
San Domingo......... 1899 | 
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AFRICAN IMPORTS. 


Figures taken from official reports of each country at latest date obtainable. 


British Africa........ 1900 -$167,469,000 $19,190,658 11.4 
French 1900 107,765,000 926,550 8 
1900 8, 233.000 | 2,757 03 
Portuguese Africa..... 1900 16,655,000 837,368 5. 
Congo Free State...... 1900 | 4,771,000 8,550 | 
1898 886,000 27; 355 3 
1900 67,675,000 1,524,144 2.2 
1900 2,430,000 | 1,343 05 

Total for Affica........... $375, 884,000 $22,518,725 5.9 


SOUTH AMERICAN IMPORTS. 


Figures taken from official reports of each country at latest date obtainable. 


1900 | 6,005,000 120,033 1.9 
1900 112,856,000 11,516,681 10.2 
11,083,000 | 2,605,544 23.5 
1900 6,708,000 1,590,055 23.7° 
British Guiana........ 1900 6,595,000 | 1,879,847 | 28.4 
Dutch 1900 | 2,569,000 | 555,726 21.6 
1900 | 1,945,000 | 211,764 10.8 
1900 1,838,000 | 8,487 4 
1899 10,530,000 | 2,311,886 21.9 
1898 8,559, 000 3,016,762 35.2 
Total for South America. $341,778,000 | $41,247,590 | 12.0 

Total Imports of all Foreign Countries................ $10,398,189,000 
ad “into Foreign Countries from United States 1,468,373,470 


United States per cent. of the World’s Trade (Import).. 14.1 per cent. 


The facts are, that of the world’s imports in 1900 of approxi- 
mately $10,398,189,000, this country supplied only $1,468,373,470, 
or barely fourteen per cent. Two-thirds of this small share was 
made up by our exports of foodstuffs; so that of the world’s trade 
in manufactured goods we secured less than five per cent. Our 
export trade is still at the very threshold of its progress. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF GEOGRAPHY 
IN EDUCATION 


BY THE RIGHT HON. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 


NOW come to the second of the three aspects of geographical sci- 
ence, to geography regarded as the key to history. The concep- 
tion of that relation has now become so familiar an idea that it 

is not necessary to go into it in any detail. Everybody has come to 
realize the important part which physical environment plays in the 
development of mankind, not only of mankind as a whole, but of 
every particular race of mankind, of every nation and of every state. 
You have books like the new Universal History of Dr. Helmolt which 
devote themselves to treating history from this point of view, and 
showing how it may be regarded as being the outcome of the physical 
environment in which man as a whole, and the different races and 
communities of man have found themselves placed. This way of 
looking at history has only recently become common, and the fact 
is remarkable when one considers that the influence of nature upon 
man must have been present to the minds of reflective men from 
remote times. One finds isolated remarks on the subject even in the 
ancient philosophers and historians, so it is a little surprising that 
it is only quite recently, to the best of my recollection, that histor- 
ians have begun to treat the physical phenomena of a country 
seriously and systematically as a very important element in the 
development of that country. Now, speaking from recollection, I 
think that Gibbon, for instance, makes few and seanty references 
to the physical phenomena of the regions over which his splendid 
survey of the passage from the Old World to the New led him. If 
one takes a still more brilliant ornament of the eighteenth century, 
Montesquieu, one of the most fertile and ingenious minds that ever 
approached historical inquiries, even he makes comparatively slight 
use of the relations of nature to man. You will, of course, in these 
and other great writers, find occasional remarks which show that the 
relation was not absent from their minds, but they do not seem to 
have grasped it as a whole or presented it with anything like the 
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completeness with which a modern philosopher or historian would 
think it necessary to explain the influence of environment 
on man. One younger contemporary of Gibbon occurs to me 
who had ideas on the subject. I mean the traveller, Volney. In 
his book about America, which he visited shortly after the revolu- 
tionary war, he has made several rather striking remarks which show 
that ideas of this kind were beginning to make their way. No doubt 
there are many other thinkers in whose works you will find indica- 
tions of this way of looking at history, but it has been reserved for our 
own time to realize the extreme importance which environment pos- 
sesses as an historical factor. And yet after all there was Herodotus. 
Herodotus more than twenty-three centuries ago was equally an his- 
torian and geographer, although he did not bring the two things into 
regular scientific connection, but anyone can see that he was equally 
interested in both, and he was just as anxious to describe the physical 
conditions of the country as to give an account of its history and 
people. 

We are now all agreed that geography is the foundation of his- 
tory, and that the historian must know geography. It is perhaps 
not equally necessary that the geographer should know history. At 
the same time a geographer may gain a great deal by knowing some- 
thing of history, and some branches of his subject will remain incom- 
plete unless he possesses that knowledge. Without pursuing the 
subject into detail it may serve to illustrate the proposition that 
geography is the key to history if I mention some branches of history 
upon which geography pours a direct and illuminating light. One 
of these, for instance, is ethnography. The whole study of the races 
of mankind and their connections with one another, and their ming- 
ling and blending with one another, and their passage from one part 
of the Earth’s surface to another, evidently depends upon a knowl- 
edge of geography and in particular of physical geography, because 
it is these physical conditions that have influenced the movements 
and blendings. So.linguistie history, which is almost a branch of 
ethnography, is another subject on which the geographer can throw 
light. Or take the case of military history, itself a branch of 
political history, and consider how much physical geography has 
to tell the student of wars and campaigns about the importance of 
lines of communication, the significance of mountain ranges and 
rivers, the places available for fortification whether by seas or rivers, 
or on hills. You will see at once that a knowledge of the physical 
geography of a country is essential to the man who studies military 
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history in a scientific spirit. Then if you come to that large branch 
of history for which we have no satisfactory English name, it is 
what the Germans call Kulturgeschichte, the history of the socia! 
and economical progress of man, the history of the kind of culture 
which expresses itself in social life and artistic life and the develop- 
ment of letters and learning and science—that branch again is of 
course intimately connected on many sides with the physical enviro- 
ments of the countries in which a civilization has been developed. 
You may find in such a book for instance as Mr. Payne’s recently 
published ‘‘ History of the New World called Ameriea,’’ how the 
whole history of the aboriginal American peoples, and especially of 
those who early attained to a certain measure of civilization, can be 
treated most profitably in connection with the physical conditions 
under which they lived, and under which the latter outstripped their 
fellows. 

A particular branch of this subject, which illustrates very well 
what I mean, is the history of architecture. This history, which 
might seem to be far removed from physical geography, is intimately 
connected with it. One of the points in which it is connected is in 
the rocks which furnish building-stone, and in the different character 
impressed upon the buildings in any district by the materials which 
are at the builder’s disposal. Another side is climate. Climate has 
had an influence on architecture in determining the shape and cover- 
ing of buildings and also in determining the nature of the carving 
and exterior ornaments that it was worth while to put upon the 
buildings, because in some climates decorations soon perish, while 
in others they remain fresh and clear during many centuries. Fur- 
ther, of course, a very interesting side of the history of architecture 
is the history of the relation of the architecture of one people or 
political community to the architecture of another, and the influence 
which the architecture of one community has exercised upon that of 
another. I remember, for instance, how often the late Mr. Freeman 
used to insist on the importance of what he edlled the Burgundian 
type of architecture. It is one of the types which, until he made 
it familiar to us, had almost passed out of our minds, and yet it is 
perfectly true that one does find in certain districts on both sides 
of the Alps interesting traces of a common type which become expli- 
cable when one remembers what the former political conditions of 
these countries were. When one begins to consider the former 
political conditions, cne is naturally led to ask what were the physi- 
eal causes under which they arose. 
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An extremely interesting aspect under which geography ought 
always to be studied in relation to history is the change in relation 
of man to his environment between earlier and later times. This is 
a special point which I will do no more than indicate, but you will see 
how interestingly it might be worked out. While man is still in his 
primitive stage and not yet civilized he is in entirely different rela- 
tion to natural conditions from that which he bears when he has 
invented arts and sciences, and when he has become master of the 
forces of nature. In this primitive state defence against wild crea- 
tures and ease of procuring food were his great necessities, but in 
his more advanced stage it is the facility wherewith he can obtain 
a supply of those forees of nature which he can bend and use for 
his own purposes that becomes the most active agent in advancing 
his further progress. 

There is also one aspect of the relations of geography and his- 
tory which is of great importance, and that is the history of geo- 
graphical discovery. We do not always, in our teaching of history, 
give quite enough importance to making the pupil realize the 
quantity of geographical knowledge which was possessed at different 
periods of the Earth’s history by the various peoples who inhabited 
it. Many a young man may go through the university course having 
realized very imperfectly what was the amount of geographical 
knowledge that was possessed by the ancient world at different 
epochs, and similarly the steps by which geographical discoveries 
since the days of the Portuguese in the middle of the 15th century 
have been advanced. It adds much to the interest of study and it 
explains many of the phenomena of history to make the pupil at 
every stage of his progress have a picture of the world as then 
known before his mind, and to realize where it was that darkness 
lay and on what points light had from time to time fallen during the 
long progress from the days of Homer to our own, in the discovery 
of the various continents and oceans of the World. For that pur- 
pose we want a greater number of historical maps in our atlases than 
we generally possess, and I am sure on the walls of a college lecture- 
room nothing could be more serviceable than to have these con- 
stantly displayed before the pupil. It may be that in the best his- 
torical schools this is now done. It was not so twenty or thirty 
years ago. 

Lastly, the third aspect in which geography comes into education, 
or rather the third of the aspects that I am asking you to consider, 
for there are doubtless other aspects, is that in which it is regarded 
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as the basis of commerce. Commerce reduced to its simplest terms 
is an exchange of products, and both the maker of any article and 
the exporter of that article ought to know where each article can 
best be produced, whence the raw materials used in manufacture 
come, which are the places best adapted for manufacture, and where 
are the best markets. To use the words of Vergil, the merchant 
ought to know quid queque ferat regis et quid queque recuset, 
what each country bears and what each country refuses to bear. He 
ought to know what are the conditions under which the product can 
be obtained, what are the conditions of labor that determine the 
getting it and transporting it, what are the markets, whether near 
or distant, in which it may best be disposed of and where require- 
ments affect its production, and what are the lines of communication 
and transport along which it can best (most swiftly and profitably) 
be earried, whether by sea or land. 

This commercial side of geography has two aspects. It may be 
considered either as a question of the direct and immediate utility 
which it has for the manufacturer or the exporting merchant, or it 
miay be considered as tending to aid in the general expansion of his 
views and his comprehension of the financial and commercial con- 
ditions of the world. Of course it is true that a manufacturer or 
an exporter will primarily rely upon the direct reports which he 
receives from his agents abroad. Every considerable manufacturer 
or exporter as the case may be, will probably have an agent, or at 
any rate some adequate source of information, although no doubt 
our merchants have not yet done all they ought to do in providing 
themselves with such means of information concerning the different 
markets of the world, so that they may know whence they can best 
obtain their materials, and whither best send their manufactured 
products. Although it is chiefly upon these direct reports by trained 
observers on the spot that the merchant will rely, he will compre- 
hend the whole subject a great deal better if he has acquired a gen- 
eral mastery of the commercial geography of the world, if he knows 
the producing areas and the markets and the lines of transport as a 
whole. <A great commercial man, whether he be a great manufac- 
turer or whether he be a great exporter, can develop for himself 
certain lines of commercial action, he can frame a large policy upon 
which he can conduct his operations. In the same way as a gen- 
eral would determine where to distribute his forees, so he will econ- 
sider where he can best get the materials he wants and to what 
markets he ought to send them. His wider knowledge of the world 
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as a whole will enable him to take not only a more intelligent but a 
more practical and serviceable view of what ought in each particular 
ease to be attempted. His policy will of course frequently need to be 
varied. It will never do for a man holding so important a position 
to rely upon what he has learned years before, because the conditions 
are constantly changing. What is needed is that he should have a 
due conception of the magnitude and complexity of the subject, and 
of the proper methods that must be brought to the study of them. 
In this way geography may be said to become a branch of or a sister 
science with, economic science. 

I have felt for many years and indeed have taken many occasions 
of urging that modern commerce, whether it be regarded as an 
exchange of commodities, or be studied from the side of production 
or the side of finance, has become a subject which ought to reeeive 
full university recognition. It is a subject which is quite worthy 
of being treated in a philosophical and scientifie way and of having 
a place in the curricula of all our universities. That was recognized 
some little time ago at Liverpool. The University College there 
started some classes on a small scale, but still with the due appre- 
ciation of the principles I have been endeavoring to set forth. Those 
classes are giving young commercial men an education in what might 
be called commercial science. I believe the same thing is being 
done or going to be done at Birmingham and probably elsewhere. 
It is most satisfactory to know that geography in its relation to 
economies is now receiving great attention at the London School 
of Economies, which has now become one of the schools of the new 
teaching University of London. I learn from the Director of the 
School that these classes are well attended, and that recognition is 
being given by the University authorities to geography not only in 
connection with physical science* but also in connection with 
economies and history. 

The aspects in which I have been endeavoring to regard the 
teaching of geography are perhaps rather fitter for a university or 
for advanced scholars than they are for school. At the same time 
much may be done even in school for pupils between the ages of 
14 and 16. There is all the difference in the world between being 
‘‘elementary’’ and being ‘‘ superficial.’ I would not suggest that 

* This is a mistake. Geography is not recognized except in the Faculty of 
Economics. Of course certain aspects of Physical Geography are required in 


Geology, but that is very different from a full recognition of Geography as a 
science.—Editors of Geographical Teacher. 
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schools should deal with the subject if only a superficial treatment 
could be given to it; but I believe that even elementary knowledge 
may be made profitable provided that it is always given in close con- 
nection with facts which the pupil can be taught to observe for him- 
self and to refiect on for himself, and not as a mere string of data 
to be carried in the memory. Let us however remember in all these 
discussions about commercial teaching, that neither it nor any other 
professional subjeet must be suffered to interfere with the giving 
of a generally stimulative liberal edueation. Of course the more 
you ean teach in school, so long as pupils thoroughly understand it, 
the better; but you cannot specialize to any great extent with boys 
who are going to leave school at the age of 15 or 16. It is necessary 
to lift up one’s voice against that. But when you deal with young 
men who are going to remain at a higher secondary school till they 
are 17 or 18, or who are studying at the university, you are dealing 
with a class from whom will be drawn the upper officers and what 
may be ealled the general staff of the army of industry, and you cean- 
not give too much pains and thought to enlarging their views of pro- 
fessional branches of instruction, and giving them an intelligent 
conception of the phenomena with which they will be concerned in 
their business life. A large part of those deficiences in the scientific 
commercial aptitudes of business men which we hear commented 
on, springs from the want of regard that has been paid to the needs 
of those who are going to step into the position of heads of leading 
firms. You can hardly over-rate the importance in the conduct of 
any large business, be it a manufacturing or be it a mercantile 
house, of the possession of a wide and intelligent knowledge of the 
financial and economic phenomena of the modern world. If you 
have at the head of the great businesses, of which there are so many 
in this country, men who have been thoroughly trained to observe 
these things and to look at them in a scientific way, you will have done 
a great deal toward helping us to maintain our place among the 
commercial nations of the world. 

I had thought over a number of hints that might be given about 
methods useful in geographical teaching, but I have come to the 
conelusion, especially since reading your excellent organ, the 
Geographical Teacher, that it is not likely I should be able to say 
anything that has not already occurred to the minds of some of you. 
I am glad to see there is a movement for the education of our 
examiners. They are by no means abreast of the day in the kind of 
questions they often put, and it would be a great stimulus to the 
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teachers of geography if they were to find that examinations turned 
more frequently upon the intelligence of the pupil, and upon his 
mastery of the relations of facts to one another, rather than upon 
the answering of questions for which he must trust to his memory 
alone. The best teachers have now realized the importance of en- 
deavoring to familiarize pupils with natural objects, and I hope 

you will not omit any opportunity of pressing even cycling exeur- 
sions into your service and of taking boys, as they do in Germany, 
upon tours by which they can learn more of the physical aspects of 
the country than they ean learn from books. Perhaps you might 
do more than is generally done to eneourage the reading of books 
of travel. Noting the absorbing devotion which boys now show 
to journals which contain reports of ericket and football matches, 
one is disposed to fear that the private reading of boys, which 
largely used to consist in reading books of history and books of 
travel, is perhaps not quite so general as it was some thirty or forty 
years ago. I am quite sure that nothing helps a boy more to take 
an interest in geography than if he forms a taste for books of travel, 
and if his teacher encourages him to do so and talks to him about 

what he has read. I am glad to think your Association has begun 
to receive so much support and now sees such a useful field opening 
before it. May I, in conclusion, express to the meeting, and in 
particular to you, Mr. Freshfield, who have done so much for geo- 
graphical science as a traveller, and have so frequently and forcibly 
dwelt upon the value of geography in education, my hearty sym- 
pathy with your efforts and my hopes that they may be crowned 
with success. 


7 DECISIONS OF THE U. S. BOARD OF 
GEOGRAPHIC NAMES. JUNE 5, 1900, 
TO JANUARY 8, 1902 


II 


Kates Needles; mountain near Stikine river, southeastern Alaska. 
(Not Kates Needle.) 
Katete; river tributary to Stikine river, from the east, S. E. Alaska. 
(Not Kahtete nor Kwahteetah. ) 
Katzehin; river tributary to Chilikoot inlet, from east, S. E. Alaska. 
(Not Chkazhin nor Katsehin.) 
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Kekurnoi; cape near Cold bay, Shelikof strait, Alaska. (Not Kahur- 
noi, Nelupaki nor Nukakalkak. ) 

Kessler; mountain and triangulation station near Fayetteville, 
Washinton Co., Ark. (Not Kestler.) 

Kisselin; small bay at head of Beaver bay, Unalaska, eastern Aleu- 
tians, Alaska. (Not Kissialiak nor Worsham.) 

Nitchikan; P. O. and village on Revillagigedo island, southeastern 
Alaska. (Not Ketchikan nor Kichikan.) 

Klahini; river tributary to Burroughs bay, Behm canal, southeastern 
Alaska. (Not Clahona nor Klaheena.) 

Koip; peak and ridge on boundary between Mono and Tuolumne 
Counties, Calif. (Not Ko-it.) 

Kupreanof; strait between Afognak and Kadiak islands, Alaska. 
(Not Karluk, North, Northern, nor Sievernoi.) 

Labadie; ereek, P. O. and R. R. station, Franklin Co., Mo. (Not 
Labaddie. ) 

Labouchere; island at entrance to Labouchere bay, Sumner strait, 
southeastern Alaska. (Not Ship.) 

Lacarpe; creek, Ottawa Co., O. (Not La Carpe nor Lacarne.) 

La Purisima Concepcion; land grant, Santa Clara Co., Calif. (Not 
La Purissima Concepcion. ) 

Lauderick ; ereek, tributary to Bush river, Harford Co., Md. (Not 
Loderick, Luekwick, nor Ludwig.) 

Leake; township, Nevada Co., Ark. (Not Lake.) 

Leechville; post office and village, Beaufort Co., N. C. (Not Leach- 
ville. ) 

Leevining ; canyon, creek and peak, Mono Co., Calif. (Not Levining 
nor Vining.) 

Lemaster; P. O. and R. R. station, Franklin Co., Pa. (Not Lehmas- 
ters nor Lemasters. ) 

Leonia; P. O. and R. R. station, Kootenai Co., Ida. (Not Leonai.) 

Little Falls; city and township, Herkimer Co., N. Y. (Not Little- 
falls. ) 

Little Sandy ; ereek, Fayette Co., Pa., and Preston Co., W. Va. (Not 
Gibbons nor Gibbons glade.) 

Lobitos; ereek, San Mateo Co., Calif. (Not Lobatos, Lobitas, nor 
Lobitus. ) 

Lone; mountain on and near north end of Admiralty island, south- 
eastern Alaska. (Not Barlow.) 
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Long; point, Chineoteague bay, Accomae Co., Va. (Not Bodkin.) 
Luppatatong ; creek, in Keyport, Monmouth Co., N. J. (Not Lupa- 
tatong, Lupatcong, nor Luppatacong. ) 
os Manklin; creek, tributary to Isle of Wight bay, Worcester Co., Md. 
' (Not Macklins nor Manklins. ) 
Marcy; mountain peak, the highest point in the Adirondacks, 
Essex Co., N. Y. (Not Tahawus.) 
Marrs Hill; township, Washington Co., Ark. (Not Mars Hill.) 
Martin; bay in Chineoteague bay, Worcester Co., Md. (Not Mar- 
tin’s nor Selby’s.) 
Mazey; pond, Nantucket, Mass. (Not Maxey.) 
Miller; lake at the head of North arm of Moira sound, S. E. Alaska. 
(Not Mitten nor Mitter.) 
Mooneyham; branch of French Broad river, Cocke Co., Tenn. (Not 
Moneyhan nor Mooneyhan. ) 
Mud; glacier on the west bank of the Stikine river near the Alaska- 
Canada boundary line. (Not Dirt.) 
Napean; point on southeastern shore of Admiralty island, south- 
eastern Alaska. (Not Nepean, Nepen, nor Nepken.) 
| Newark; P. O. and R. R. station, Worcester Co., Md. (Not 
Queponco. ) 
| New Windsor; village, P. O. and R. R. station, Weld Co., Colo. (Not 
Windsor. ) 
| Nez Perce; county in Idaho. (Not Nez Perces.) 
Nicks ; ereek, tributary to Catawba river, McDowell Co., N. C. (Not 
| Nix.) 
Nishnabotna; river in southwestern Iowa. (Not Nishnabotany, 
Nishnabotena, Nishnabotny, Nishnabotony. ) 
gh ‘ Nobadeer; pond, Nantucket, Mass. (Not Nebadeer, Nobadee nor 
Nobodeer. ) 
Nofat; mountain, between Buncombe and Madison counties, N. C. 
(Not No Fat nor No-fat.) 
North Gabouri; creek, Ste. Genevieve Co., Mo. (Not North Gabor 
nor North Gabori. ) 
Oksakine; creek, tributary to the Stikine river, from the east, near 
the Alaska-Canada boundary line. (Not Och-sa-ki-een nor 
Ohsakiin. ) 
Oraibi; P. O. and village, Navaho Co., Ariz. (Not Oraiba.) 
) Osborn; island in Manasquan river, Monmouth Co., N. J. (Not 
Osborne. ) 
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Outward Tump; island, Chincoteague bay, Worcester, Md. (Not 
West Clump.) 

Palomar; mountain, in northern part of San Diego Co., Calif. (Not 
Smith.) 

Paoha; island in Mono Lake, Mono Co., Calif. (Not Anna Herman.) 

Parnell; knob, at south end of North Mountain, Franklin Co., Pa. 
(Not Parnel.) 

Phillips; lake in Dedham, Hancock Co., Maine. (Not Filtz, Fitts 
nor Fitz (pond).) 

Phillipston; P. O. and R. R. station, Clarion Co., Pa. (Not 
Philipston. ) 

Pilarcitos; canyon, creek and lake, near Pillar point, San Mateo Co., 
Calif. (Not Pillareitos. ) 

Pimnys; point, Nantucket Harbor, Mass. (Not Pimney’s.) 

Pine; knob in South Union, Fayette Co., Pa. (Not Piney.) 

Piute; peak and postoffice, Kern Co., Calif. (Not Pah-ute, Pahute, 
not Paiute.) 

Pit; river, tributary to the Sacramento river in northern California. 
(Not Pitt.) 

Note: This name, applied as early as 1850, is thus explained 
in Pacifie Railroad Report, Vol. VI, p. 64: ‘‘We passed many 
pits about six feet deep and lightly covered with twigs and 
grass. The river derives its name from these pits which are 
dug by the Indians 1o entrap game. On this account Lieut. 
Williamson always spelled the name with a single ‘t.’ ”’ 

Plum; ereek, tributary to Cheyenne river, Fall River Co., S. Dak. 
(Not Plumb.) 

Polpis; harbor and village, Nantucket, Mass. (Not Poadpis nor 
Podpis. ) 

Pop; mountain in central part of Annette island, southeastern 
Alaska. (Not Top.) 

Pope; bay, in Chincoteague bay, Worcester Co., Md., and Accomac 
Co., Va. (Not Popes Island, Pope’s nor Popes.) 

Price; ereek, Yancey Co., N. C. 

Price Creek; P. O. and township, Yancey Co., N. C. (Not Price’s 
Creek. ) 

Prestonsburg ; magisterial district and P. O0., Floyd Co., Ky. 

Vurisima; creek and P. O. San Mateo Co., Calif. (Not Purissima. ) 

Furnell; bay, in Chincoteague bay, Woreester Co., Md. (Not 
Colonels, Parkers, Purnell’s nor Purnells.) 

Putah; creek and township, Yolo Co., Calif. (Not Pu.a.) 
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Pyramid; island at head of Chilkat inlet, Lynn canal, southeastern 
Alaska. (Not Chlachatsch, Farewell, Observatory, Pestchani, 
Sandy, Shla-hatch nor Stony.) 

Rabbit; creek, Ferry Co., Wash. (Not Nine Mile.) 

Ramsaytown; P. O. and township, Yaneey Co., N. C. (Not Ram- 
seytown. ) 

Reddens; run, Indiana Co., Pa. (Not Redding.) 

Reems; creek, Buncombe Co., N. C. (Not Reams nor Rims.) 

Red Bay; mountain in northern part of Prince of Wales island, 
southeastern Alaska. (Not False Mount Calder.) 

Kendu; glacier reaching the head of Rendu inlet, Glacier bay, south- 
eastern Alaska. (Not Charpentier. ) 

Rheas Mill; township, Washington Co., Ark. (Not Rhea Mills.) 

Ricks; point, Chineoteague bay, Worcester Co., Md. (Not Rich, 
Rich’s, nor Rick’s.) 

Robin; creek and marsh, Chincoteague bay, Worcester Co., Md. (Not 
Robbins, Robin’s, nor Robins.) 


EDITORIAL 


EW books in any field are of course brought to the attention of 
the reading public in two ways—through the paid advertise- 
ments incorporated in periodicals, and which refiect the ideas of the 
book held by the would-be seller; and by reviews, that are or should 
be written by experts in the special field to which any given book 
pertains. Such reviews to be of any value to the reader must be 
frank, judicious, and fair-minded criticisms of the book, which will 
tell the reader whether the book is a distinct addition to the litera- 
ture of the given subject, and whether it will prove helpful to the 
reader in his daily work or life. Unless a review is so constructed it 
fails of its value in many ways, for if all books are praised indiserimi- 
nately the space given to reviews may just as well be considered so 
much space given to advertising. 

As a matter of fact, however, there are few journals in the peda- 
gogical field in which the so-called reviews are really reviews in the 
proper sense. And there are still fewer that venture to brand a book 
as bad. A cursory glance at the reviews in the pedagogical papers 
will oftentimes show that the same complimentary review appears in 
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different journals in widely separated parts of the country. This 
shows that the review has been prepared at one centre, and that 
centre is often the publishing house which sends out the book, and 
with its complimentary copies sends a so-called ‘‘reading notice”’ 
which the reviewer or editor may ‘‘find of some assistance.”’ 

To many editors no more irritating incident can occur than the 
receipt of such a reading notice. It is an insult to his honesty, and a 
blow to the cause of educational progress; but still they come in per- 
haps not increasing numbers, but regularly from certain sources. 
The office-made review that is always complimentary is bad enough; 
but the publisher-made review that appears to the reader as the prod- 
uct of the editorial office is worse. Hence the advantage of having 
all reviews signed by initials if not by a full name. 

It should be noted, however, that reviews that are written in too 
caustic a tone may be as unfair to the book as the over compli- 
mentary review. Every book should be reviewed not from the 
standpoint of what an ideal book in the field should be, but as to 
whether it does represent a step toward that ideal, from the stand- 
point of accuracy and of practicability. 

It is from such a standpoint that books are reviewed in this 
JouRNAL, so far as possible by an expert in the field in which the 
beok is to be used. This JourNAt will publish no unsigned reviews, 
no publishers’ reading notices, and no indiscriminating reviews. So 
far as possible the reviews will tell the truth in reference to the book 
from the standpoint of the reviewer. The editors believe the depart- 
ment of Book Reviews of the JouRNAL to be of the greatest impor- 
tance, and it is intended that it shall be of the greatest assistance to 
all who consult it. 


GEOGRAPHY CURRENT 


ASTRONOMY 

The Planets for May.— During this month the planets will be in 
but little better position for evening observation than during the 
month of April, since with the exception of Mercury they are all 
west of the sun, and hence do not appear in the sky until shortly 
before sunrise. 

Mercury will be visible during the latter part of the month low 
down on the western horizon. It may be most easily detected about 
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May 28, since at that time it attains its greatest distance from the 
sun. It should be looked for a little south of the West Point imme- 
diately after sunset. 

It is the morning sky, however, which will be by far the most 
attractive to the observer. 

The brilliant planet Jupiter will be seen to rise almost due east 
at about one o’clock in the morning, followed by Saturn about an 
hour later, and by Venus about two hours before sunrise. By the 
time day begins, Jupiter and Saturn are well up in the sky near the 
meridian, and Venus, the morning star, which when low down has 
a reddish color, is shining with a bluish white light, by far the most 
conspicuous object in the sky. The beautiful constellation Lyra is 
then above Jupiter almost directly in the zenith, and the remarkable 
aggregation of stars which form the constellations Ophiuchus and 
Scorpius are nearer the horizon in the southeast. As sunrise 
approaches, all the stars gradually fade away, but Jupiter and Venus 
may still be seen shining with a pale, whitish light until they are 
finally extinguished by the overpowering brilliancy of the sun. 

Mars is still too near the sun to be observed; Uranus is favorably 
situated for those who have a small telescope as it comes to the 
meridian about one o’clock in the morning and is hence visible nearly 
all night long. Neptune is at present too low in the west at sunset to 
be seen with advantage. : E. D. 

CARTOGRAPHY 

Mississippi Delta Maps.— Among the recent topographic maps 
issued by the United States Geological Survey are a number of 
sheets showing part of the extensive delta lands of the Mississippi 
River on the south coast of Louisiana. These sheets are named from 
some prominent feature or settlement on each and are: The East 
Delta, Dime, Forts, Cat Island, and Rigolets sheets. They admirably 
illustrate the remarkable landbuilding power of a great river, and 
represent all the intricate variety of features common to delta forma- 
tion. It is interesting to note that almost all the land represented 
en these five sheets, amounting to hundreds of square miles, is less 
than five feet above sea level. The East Delta sheet shows clearly 
the extensive jetties built some years ago at Port Eads to keep the 
South Pass clear of sediment. These maps may be had for five 
cents each on application to the Director of the U. S. Geological 
Survey, Washington, D. C. G. B. H. 


Plans for Government Surveys in Alaska in 1902.—Since 1898 
the United States Geological Survey has been making systematic 
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geologie and topographic surveys of Alaska. Congress has annually 
made an appropriation for this work, which has recently been in- 
ereased to $60,000. The work this year will be done by five parties 
who are already beginning to take the field. Two of these parties 
will continue investigations already commenced in the rich mineral 
district known as the Copper River Basin, the section through which 
it has been proposed to build a railroad from Valdes to the Yukon 
River, for the purpose of avoiding the necessity of crossing Canadian 
territory to reach the interior. 

One of these parties under F. C. Schrader, geologist, and D. C. 
Witherspoon, topographer, will map the upper Copper River Basin 
and the adjacent portions of the Tanana River Basin; they will con- 
nect the previous surveys of the Tanana River with those of the 
Copper, and give special attention to the upper copper belt. 

The second party under T. C. Gerdine, topographer, and W. C. 
Mendenhall, geologist, will map the Chistochina gold fields and 
study the southern copper belt. The outfit and provisions of these 
two parties were shipped north in the latter part of February, and 
were transported across the Coast Range by Mr. Witherspoon. It 
is hoped that by the time the sledding breaks up, all of the provis- 
ions and supplies will have been carried in as far as Copper River 
Centre, or to the mouth of the Chistochina River, where the base of 
supplies will be near the areas which it is proposed to map. It is 
expected that this work will result in a topographic map of the entire 
Copper River Basin and a geological reconnaissance of its greater 
portion; also that full information may be gained regarding the 
oceurrence of copper in the two belts north and south of the Wran- 
gell group. Mr. Schrader’s party is expected to obtain important 
geographic data concerning the rugged and little explored Wrangell 
Mountains. 

Hitherto, the two main objects of the surveys in Alaska have been, 
first: to investigate areas of known mineral importance, and, second: 
to extend the general work of exploration over the entire territory 
for the purpose of obtaining complete geographic and geologic 
knowledge and to discover new mineral producing areas. 

Following this policy of the survey, in addition to the more 
detailed work of the men in the Copper River District, a third party 
under Alfred H. Brooks, geologist, and D. L. Reaburn, topographer, 
with five camp hands will leave Seattle about the 15th of May for 
Cook Inlet, from that point they will go westward toward the head 
of Beluga River, crossing the mountain range northward over 
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Skwentna Pass, from here they will skirt the northern slope of the 
Alaskan Range, and as far as possible, penetrate it to collect geo- 
graphie data. Much of this country is entirely unknown territory ; 
in it lies Mt. McKinley, whose altitude, 20,464 feet, was determined 
in 1898 by Robert Muldrow of the Geological Survey. Mt. McKinley, 
which lies in the heart of the Alaskan Range, is the highest mountain 
on the continent, and as far as known, no man has ever reached its 
base. The party will then bear northeastward crossing the Tanana 
River near the mouth of the Cantwell; if the season should be far 
advanced when they reach this point they will be obliged to shoot 
their horses and proceed down the Tanana by raft, returning by way 
of Dawson and White Horse Pass; should the time permit, however, 
the party will cross the Tanana, and continuing northeastward 
penetrate the Tanana and Bireh Creek gold districts and reach the 
Yukon at Cirele City; twenty pack horses will be used to carry the 
outfit and supplies. 

A fourth party, consisting of A. J. Collier, assistant geologist, 
and two men, will make a general study of the coal resources of the 
entire Yukon Valley adjacent to the river; they will also visit some 
of the placer camps near their route which have not been investi- 
gated. As the accessible timber along the Yukon is being exhausted, 
it is of the greatest importance that the fuel supply of tliis region 
should be understood. Their work will also be of particular impor- 
tance from the standpoint of geologic correlation, and it is expected 
to throw light on broader stratigraphic problems of the territory. 
The party will start from the international boundary and carry the 
study of the river as far as its delta. 

Still one other party, under the leadership of W. J. Peters, will 
be in the field. The work of this party will be the topographic sur- 
vey of the extreme southeastern part of the territory in the neigh- 
borhood of Juneau. Though quite different from the more northern 
portions of Alaska, this narrow strip which lies between the Pacific 
Ocean and Canadian territory is still most important. It is rich in 
mineral resources, which have the advantage of being near the coast, 
and it is of such economic importance that the accurate mapping of 
its area will be carried to a finish as early as possible. 


G. B. H. 
CLIMATOLOGY 


A Local Weather Sign. — Almost every locality in the world has 
some special local weather sign, although these are not always recog- 
nized by the ordinary observer. We refer to signs that are rational, 
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and depend upon the physical properties of the atmosphere; and it 
is not derogatory to the reputation of the local weather prophet to 
study out and make use of these signs when he endeavors to make 
local weather predictions better than the general forecasts of the 
Weather Bureau. For a long time the audibility of sounds at a dis- 
tance, or the visibility of distant objects, or the occurrence of mirage, 
have all been known to indicate special quiet and homogeneous con- 
ditions of the atmosphere, such as precede local disturbances. The 
explanation of the connection between these signs and the resulting 
phenomena involves the consideration that the air is peculiarly 
opaque to light and sound when it is a mixture of warm and cold 
currents, and is transparent to these when the distribution of tem- 
perature and moisture is very uniform. Thus, the English observers 
have for a century past recorded the visibility of objects and the 
audibility of sounds as indicative of approaching rain. The follow- 
ing interesting item may refer to some similar phenomenon, or it may 
possibly be that the roaring noise here described is produced by the 
wind blowing over the top of the mountain and forest before it has 
as yet reached the lowlands and distant observers. It is quite com- 
mon for the wind to blow strongly night and day overhead while at 
the earth’s surface it is calm at night but windy by day. This was 
explained by Espy as being due to the fact that during the daytime 
the sun warmed the ground and the adjacent air, which therefore 
rises by buoyancy and lets the rapid wind overhead descend to the 
earth’s surface; whereas during the night-time the ground and the 
adjacent air are cold, therefore they do not rise, and the rapid upper 
winds flow overhead without descending to the ground. Whatever 
may be found to be the true explanation, it is evident that the phe- 
nomena observed at Waynesville, Haywood county, N. C., are worthy 
of study by the observers in that neighborhood, and the following 
extract from the Waynesville Courier is worthy of permanent 
record : 

‘‘The Shewbird Mountain, four miles south of town, is to us the 
strangest thing in this whole mountain country. The mountain is 
full of large, rough cliffs, and by its peculiar shape and position 
serves as a weather signal to the people for miles around, because, 
as the general saying is, ‘ when old Shewbird begins to roar you may 
prepare for rough weather.’ It generally commences about dark, 
and continues to roar until the rain or snow comes, which may be 
five hours or it may be ten. At dark the air may be perfectly still 
and not a cloud in sight, yet the mountain may begin to roar, and 
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you may know that by the next morning the bad weather will be on 
hand. Though the mountain is four miles away, the roaring sounds 
like that made by a loaded freight train half a mile distant, and it 
is a continuous sound, too, with no intermissions.’’—Monthly 
Weather Rev., June. 1900. 


Some Mistaken Ideas Concerning Climate.—People living in a 
climate where there are sudden and severe changes of atmospheric 
conditions, such as are frequent on eastern coasts in the region of the 
prevailing westerly winds, often are seriously mistaken in reference 
to the features of the climate that produce discomfort. 

We as a rule pay much attention to the reading of the ther- 
mometer and follow its movements with eagerness, as it serves in 
our ignorance or thoughtlessness as a guide to our feelings of com- 
fort or discomfort. Yet as a matter of fact it only requires a 
moment’s thought or reminiscence to bring to our mind the fact that 
it is not the temperature, but the state of the atmosphere in reference 
to moisture that is the important factor in determining comfort. 

A cold dry day is less disagreeable and less dangerous to health 
than a cool day when the air is saturated with moisture, and people 
are more uncomfortable on the seacoast, as in New York or Boston, 
with the thermometer at 15°F. and the air full of moisture, than they 
would be in the dry interior of the continent with the thermometer 
registering several degrees below zero. 

In the same way the extreme summer heat of the humid eastern 
United States is much more uncomfortable and enervating than far 
greater heat in the arid or semi arid regions of the west, where the 
daily range of temperature may be regularly greater than is ofter 
experienced in humid climates. 

A recent editorial in a New York City paper drew a very favor- 
able picture of the winter climate of New York City, basing its points 
on the temperature conditions alone, and making no mention of 
humidity, which is of such moment in this city. The editorial was 
in perfect accord with general opinion, however, and was extremely 
accurate as to facts and generalizations so far as it went. Our com- 
mon conversation in reference to the weather is largely based on the 
reading of the dry bulb thermometer, and little attention is paid to 
the wet bulb thermometer, or to comparative readings that show the 
relative humidity. 

Teachers and writers of geography would do well to use more care 
in their teaching of climate to emphasize the essentials in due pro- 
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portion, and to pay less attention to temperature and more to rela- 
tive humidity, especially as related to health and growth of plants. 
An analysis of summer weather conditions as determining the success 
of agriculture has to do not with maxima of temperature, but with 
average temperatures and with rainfall during the growing season. 
Let us do all we can to get away from our slave-like devotion to 
an inaccurate thermometer, and learn to frame our manner of life 
and our conception of climate with due regard to an appreciation of 
the importance of relative humidity. R. E. D. 


HYDROGRAPHY 
The Canyon Springs of Snake River.—One of the interesting phe- 
nomena which has attracted the attention of the hydrographers of 
the United States Geological Survey, in their study of the country’s 


THE CANYON OF THE SNAKE RIVER. 


water resources, is the springs which appear high on the canyon 
walls of Snake River, Idaho. 
In former geologie ages a large portion of southern Idaho, as is 
well known, was overrun by successive immense outpourings of 
molten lava from some nearby source. The rocks thus formed now 
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lie as nearly horizontal layers over hundreds of square miles, and 
form a covering of the old land surface hundreds and even thousands 
of feet in thickness. Into these ancient lavas the rivers have cut deep 
canyons with sheer walls of almost perpendicular cliffs, forming one 
of the typical and most impressive features of the great Lava 
Plateau topography. 

It is from the sides of these canyon walls that the springs appear, 
issuing from between the lava layers. With some, just enough 
moisture appears to dampen the rocks, they are mere seeps in char- 
acter ; with others, there is a burstof waterwhich falls over the face of 
the cliff in foaming easeades. One of the peculiarities of the springs 
is the uniformity of their temperature; they do not seem to vary the 
year round. A no less interesting feature is their phenomenal 
steadiness of flow which seems to remain almost constant winter and 
summer. The springs oceur all along the upper waters of Snake 
River, and are the source of practically all its smaller tributaries in 
that region. 

At one part of the river, just below Salmon Falls, there is a 
large number, known as the Thousand Springs, which issue from 
the canyon walls about 150 feet above the river level, and 125 
feet or more below the top of 
the cliff. One of the largest 
and most beautiful of these 
springs, upon emerging from 
the lava, rushes down a very 
steep bed of rough rocks, which 
churns its waters into a perpet- 
ually white and _ glistening 
mass, and gives it its appro- 
priate name—the Snow Bank 
Spring. Above and below this 
the cliff is fringed with numer- 
ous other outbursts of water 
which cascade down its sides, ; 
and, gathering into two streams, shortly join the river. An idea 
of the amount of their flow may be gained from a measurement 
taken by one of the hydrographers of the Geological Survey, on 
September 5, 1901, when it was found that the streams formed from 
the springs were discharging a combined total of 775 eubie feet of 
water per second—a very respectable river. Some of the water of 
the springs is made of use for irrigation, but the larger portion of 
it remains unemployed. 


FROM A SPRING FAR UP THE CLIFF WA- 
TER IS PIPED ACROSS THE SNAKE RIVER FOR 
USE IN IRRIGATION. 
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The explanation of these copious flows is simple. The rains and 
melted snows of winter sink through the porous soil to the lava layers 
below and percolate through the cracks and erevices in these until 
they reach an impervious layer. Along such a layer they gradually 
work their way, following the gentle slope of the strata, and 
eventually reach some river canyon where they ean readily escape. 
Thus the lava beds become immense storage reservoirsand exert a most 
beneficial effect by maintaining a steadiness of flow in the streams, 
which not only makes them remarkable among the rivers of the 
country, but greatly enhances their value as sources of water power 
and supply. G. B. H. 

PHY TOGEOGRAPHY 

Forest Fires and the Forest Floor. — One of the most important fea- 
tures of a woodland area is the forest floor. The forest floor may be 
deseribed as the thick accumulation of soil, leaves, twigs, and 
vegetable mould which in the course of years gathers upon the 
ground beneath the forest growth. Its function in the forest econ- 
omy is important. It protects and moistens the roots which branch 
out beneath it; it blankets the soil and helps to keep it in place, espe- 
cially in regions where the hill side slopes are steep. It also absorbs 
the rain and moisture which falls upon it and gradually feeds it out 
again to the brooks and streams. Hence if from any cause the forest 
floor is damaged or destroyed, the roots are left exposed and the trees 
are injured. The soil remaining about them is then easily reached 
by the driving rains of spring and rapidly washed away, and the 
waters, which before were stored up, as it were, in the natural 
reservoir of the forest floor, rush down the hillsides, tearing away 
the loose soil, and raising the rivers into destructive floods. 

Forest fires are the worst enemy of the forest floor. They enter 
a timber tract in a dry season and rapidly spread among the highly 
inflammable material strewn upon the ground, completely consuming 
it and searring and scorching the standing timber over large areas. 
Yet in many parts of the country fires in the forests are often allowed 
to start through carelessness and to rage without an effort being made 
to stop them. In some parts of the southern Appalachian Mountain 
country they are even started by the farmers themselves under the 
impression that they improve the pasturage. As a result of this 
practice, it is well to note, large tracts in eastern Kentucky and 
Tennessee have been almost denuded of vegetation and the soil so 
baked by successive fires as to be most unproductive. It would be 
safe to say that as great and irreparable damage has been done by 
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forest fires in the United States as by the wasteful and unscientific 
methods of lumbering which have been the rule for many years. 

The accompanying view clearly shows how thoroughly the small 
roots of the forest trees penetrate the soil which is soon washed away 
after the forest floor is destroyed by fire. It also shows how deeply 
the larger roots are exposed after a fire by the removal of all protec- 
tion from about them. 

It is generally acknowledged that forests exert an important 
influence on the flow of streams which rise in the region they cover. 
Steadiness of flow is above all things the most important virtue a 
stream can possess. <A river 
that is swollen by freshets one 
month and runs quite dry the 
next, as many streams do in 
this country, does not offer a 
safe investment for capital in 
the development of its water 
powers for manufacturing or 
city supply, and cannot be de- 
pended upon to irrigate many 
acres of arid land. One of the 
important results brought out THE LARGEST ROOTS ARE EXPOSED 
by the stream measurements of 
the United States Geological Survey, in its study of the country’s 
water resources, is the marked variation in river flow between the 
spring and summer months, and it is an interesting part of the 
Survey’s investigations to discover how far this effect is caused by 
the destruction of the forest areas on the watersheds. G. B. H. 


Development of the Flax-Growing Industry.—Statistics for the 
year 1901 indicate that at the present time Argentina is the greatest 
flax-growing country in the world. This industry was begun in 
Argentina nearly a hundred years ago, but it has grown to national 
importance only within the last twenty years. In 1881 about 
67,000 acres were planted in this product in the Province of 
Buenos Aires. The success of the venture led to the cultivation of 
inereased areas in that Province, and tentative efforts in Cérdoba, 
Entre Rios, and Santa Fé, with the result that the crop of flax is 
now one of the most important in the country, and surpasses in 
magnitude that of any other land. 

The plant is grown only for the seed, and as soon as that is 
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secured, the straw is destroyed, and although the variety of flax is 
the same as that from which linen is manufactured in the United 
States, the dryness of the Argentina climate renders unavailing the 
efforts made for the production of that fabric. This facet does not 
prevent, however, the profits from the flax crop being very great. 
An average of 1,000 pounds of seed is raised to the acre, in some 
cases the yield being as great as 2,000 pounds. For the four pro- 
ducing Provinces named, the export quantity amounts to 491,000 
tons (as estimated for 1901), which is half the entire product of the 
world. During the first six months of 1901 the exports of flax-seed 
(linseed) from Argentina, as stated by the ‘‘Buenos Aires Stand- 
ard,’’ amounted to 319,523 tons. In the same period in 1900, 
the exports aggregated 191,839 tons. This shows an increase in 
favor of 1901 of 127,684 tons. Not more than 20,000 tons are re- 
tained for domestie use. As the greater part of the oil consumed in 
the country is imported, it would appear that none of the produci 
is employed in the manufacture of linseed oil.— Bull. Bur. Am. Rep., 
November, 1901. 
ANTHROPOGEOGRAPHY 

Atrocities in Congo.— Various witnesses describe the state of 
affairs in the Congo Free State as worse than it ever was before. 
Thus Captain Guy Barrows, who has returned to London after six 
years’ service in the Congo Government, paints the conditions there 
in colors almost incredibly harsh. The natives, he declares, are in 
practical slavery under the whites who have concessions of rubber 
land, and the whites have favored cannibalism where it subserved 
their purpose. He says: 

‘*T have sworn testimony of the Belgians handing over natives 
to cannibal tribes for the express purpose of being eaten. Forced 
labor prevails everywhere, and ‘ shot-gun rule’ is the truest descrip- 
tion of the present administration. The companies deriving wealth 
from the collection of rubber are all more or less state enterprises, 
as a third or half the shares in them is invariably held by the gov- 
ernment. Latterly King Leopold and the government have made 
some show of action against the agents of some of the Upper Congo 
companies, but only minor officials are ever touched, and the so- 
called reforms are merely intended to throw dust in the eyes of the 
publie.”’ 

This testimony is confirmed by the words of M. Parminter, a 
Belgian official, who admits that, on one oceasion, he was talking 
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with a lieutenant in command of a certain station, when a detach- 
ment of troops arrived and an officer held up in triumph a number 
of human ears threaded together on a string, while another emptied 
from a bag a quantity of negroes’ hands. The sole reason for these 
mutilations, it is declared, was the inability of some villagers to pay 
their taxes. Captain Charles Lemaire, a well-known Belgian 
traveller who has recently journeyed across Africa, says that he 
knows of such outrages only by hearsay, but that he is not prepared 
to deny them. These disgraceful conditions are due to the present 
system of collecting rubber and the methods of recruiting among the 
natives.—The Independent. 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


Current Articles on Commerce and Industry.—Argentina, Wheat 
Growing in; Journal of Political Economy, March, 1902. 

Banana Trade of United States; Crop Reporter, March, 1902. 

Canada, Furs in; Hide and Leather, March 29, 1902. 

Canada, Steel Industry of; The Manufacturer, March 15, 1902. 

Clay Working Industries in England; Clay Worker, March, 1902. 

Clock Manufacture in United States; Commercial Bulletin, March 
22, 1902. 

Commeree, War of; The Manufacturer, Mareh 15, 1902. 

Cotton Statisties; New York Commercial, March 15, 1902. 

Copper Refining; Scientific American, Mareh 15, 1902. 

Cranberry Industry; Scientific American, Mareh 22, 1902. 

Desert, Transformation of the; World’s Work, April, 1902. 

Flax, World’s Crop of; Bradstreet’s, March 22, 1902. 

Furs, Canada; Hide and Leather, March 29, 1902. 

Horses, Marketing of; Commercial Bulletin, Mareh 29, 1902. 

Isthmian Canal Commissicn; Engineering Magazine, April, 1902. 

Olive in California; New York Price Current, March 17, 1902. 

Russia, American Commercial Invasion of ; Harper’s Weekly, March 
22, 1902. 

Seaport, Building of a (San Pedro, Cal.) ; Harper’s Weekly, March 
22, 1902. 

Shipbuilding, American; World’s Work, April, 1902. 

Tobacco Raising under Cover; American Agriculturist, March 15 
and 22, 1902. 

E. D. J. 
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Sources of Power. —To the student of commercial geography the 
question of the sources of power available for industry is a most 
important one. Modern industry depends upon rapid movement 
and mass operation to secure the economies of production on a large 
seale, and thus the sources of power to push forward the work of 
the world are increasingly becoming the concern of scientists and 
investors. The geography of coal and natural gas and petroleum 
is fundamental in commercial geography. Water powers in the 
United States are rapidly being developed as progress is made in 
the construction of turbines and generators and in transmitting 
electrical currents over long distances. Power is now distributed 
two hundred miles from the Colgate plant on the North Yuba River 
in California. It is significant of the increasing importance of the 
problem of power that the long neglected wind mill is now being 
studied, that tide mills and even wave mills are occasionally econ- 
structed, that in southern California a solar engine is in operation 
and that attention is being directed to the culm banks of Pennsyl- 
vania. The utilization of the interior heat of the earth is just now 
under discussion in the magazines, and a vague hope is entertained 
that some day terrestrial magnetism may be harnessed. Some 
recent articles of interest in connection with the study of sourees of 
power are: ‘‘The Longest Power-Transmission in the World,’ T. C. 
Martin, Review of Reviews, March, 1902; ‘‘To Utilize the Earth’s 
Interior Heat,’’ Theo. Waters, World’s Work, Mareh, 1902; 
‘‘ Harnessing the Sun,’’ T. B. Millard, World’s Work, April, 1901; 
‘Waterfalls and the Work of the World,’’ Theo. Waters, World’s 
Work, May, 1901; ‘‘A Nerve Centre of Great Industry,’’ D. E. 
Woodridge, World’s Work, May, 1901. For various other im- 
portant articles consult the files of the Engineering Magazine and 


of Power. 
E. D. J. 


The Industries of California.— The recent census bulletin of manu- 
factures in California gives evidence of the close connection between 
geographical conditions and industrial occupations. In consequence 
of the mild climate and fertile soil of California, five out of the 
fourteen leading manufactures are more or less dependent upon 
agriculture or horticulture. There are the factory manufacture of 
cheese, butter and condensed milk; flour and grist milling; the ean- 
ning and preserving of fruits and vegetables; the manufacture of 
malt and vinous liquors; and the slaughtering industry. 
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The most important industry in the state is the refining of sugar 
and molasses. Its prominence is due to the fact that San Francisco 
is the nearest port of entry for the raw sugar of the Hawaiian Islands. 
Much of the land of California is suitable for the culture of sugar 
beets and the state ranked second in the United States in the manu- 
facture of beet sugar in 1900. The product from beet sugar repre- 
sented a value of $3,499,996, while the refining of sugar and 
molasses from other sources gave a product of $15,909,998. 

The industry second in rank, slaughtering and meat packing, 
points to the abundant pasture lands of the state. Closely con- 
nected with this is the manufacture of leather, which in 1900 
yielded a product valued at nearly seven and a half million dollars. 
Early in the nineteenth century, when California was a Spanish 
colony, the principal exports were hides and tallow from the great 
herds of cattle which overran the hills and valleys of the coast 
ranges. 

The third industry of California in point of importance is the 
manufacture of lumber and timber products. It is confined mainly 
to that section of the State lying north of Fresno County, 37° N. 
Lat., and west of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, and centres in the 
counties Humboldt and Mendocino, which are situated on the coast 
between 39° and 41° N. Lat. The point of greatest production is 
Eureka on Humboldt Bay. This is the area which receives the 
rain-laden winds from the Pacific, from the coast to the western 
slopes of the Sierra Nevada. Humboldt Bay affords the only 
excellent port between San Francisco Bay and Puget Sound, and 
Eureka, according to rumor, is to be the terminus of a new railroad 
projected to connect one or more of the northern trans-continental 
lines with the coast. 

The manufacture of foundry and machine shop products in 
California has grown to large proportions in spite of many diffi- 
culties. Geographic conditions have presented obstacles and at the 
same time applied stimuli to this development. The demand for 
mining tools and machinery is the foundation of this industry. 
The cost of bringing these heavy, bulky articles the vast distance 
over desert and mountain or around the Horn from the east has 
protected local manufactures from outside competition; but this 
expense of transportation applied to raw materials has increased 
greatly the cost of manufacture. Isolation by a serious land bar- 
rier, such as a wide desert or high mountains, early stimulates indus- 
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tries in a newly developed country beyond. The first foundry in 
California was established in 1849, the year after the discovery of 
gold; and in 1860 San Francisco alone had fourteen foundries and 
machine shops. Similarly the backwoods trans-Alleghany common- 
wealths were forced to institute manufactures at a surprisingly early 
date, in consequence of the heavy cost of up-stream and over- 
mountain transportation across the Appalachian barrier. Fur- 
naces and iron works were established along the Monongahela and 
Youghiogheny in 1788; Danville, Ky., had a cotton factory in 1790, 
only two years after the establishment of this industry in Rhode 
Island ; Georgetown a fulling-mill in 1789, and Lexington a eut nail 
factory in 1801. The trans-Alleghany country had a solid basis 
for its manufactures in an abundance of iron and fuel, and the 
cheapening of transportation across the mountains discouraged all 
these infant industries except the iron works. California indus- 
tries, suffering from a lack of iron and fuel, have hitherto had 
only their geographic isolation in their favor; but the abundant 
stores of petroleum recently discovered in the southern part of the 
state solves the problem of fuel, and the interoceanic canal will some 
day simplify the question of iron. 
E. C.S. 
POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY 


The United States ‘‘Is.”’,—The proposition as to whether the 
United States shall be considered in the singular or plural number 
was given consideration recently by the House Committee on Revision 
of the Laws. Those who contend that ‘‘are’’ is the proper verb to 
use in reference to the United States rested their contention upon 
the language of the Constitution. It having been decided to refer 
the matter to the Librarian of Congress for investigation, it was 
found that nearly all the messages, documents and laws in the early 
days of the Republic used the plural verb. The tendency, however, 
has been steadily toward the singular form, while for the last fifteen 
or twenty years the singular form has obtained almost exclusively. 
So far as the committee was concerned the question was practically 
settled by the discovery of a pamphlet written by ex-Secretary of 
State John W. Foster, entitled ‘‘ Are or Is?’’ In this pamphlet 
Mr. Foster traces the course of changing the use of the word and 
quotes from Hamilton, Webster, Benton, Motley, C. F. Adams, Jef- 
ferson, Marcy, Seward, Fish, Evarts, Blaine, Frelinghuysen, Bayard, 
Gresham, and Olney, who used it in the singular. In the earlier 
messages of President Jackson he used the singular form, and in 
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later years Lincoln, and, since the civil war particularly, Grant, 
Cleveland, Harrison, and McKinley have used it exclusively. He also 
quotes from the decisions of the Supreme Court, those of recent 
years invariably using the singular in connection with the United 
States. 


In no class of documents is greater attention paid to the language 
employed than in drafting treaties and up to 1890 the plural form 
was used. Since then, however, the singular has been accepted, and 
Mr. Foster points to the fur seal treaty of 1892, the arbitration 
treaty of 1897, and, lastly, the Hay-Pauncefote canal treaty, as con- 
spicuous examples of the usage. After reading the arguments and 
authorities of Mr. Foster, the committee has decided that legally, at 
least, the Unites States ‘‘is.’’—Philadelphia Public Ledger, Janu- 
ary 16. 


GEOGRAPHIC LITERATURE 


BOOK REVIEWS 
Carpenter’s Geographical Reader: Europe.—Frank G. Carpenter. 714,x4%. 

New York, American Book Company, 1902. Pp. 456; numerous illustra- 

tions and twelve maps. Price, 70 cents. 

The latest volume in the series of Carpenter’s Geographical Readers is de- 
voted to Europe. The book is pleasantly and accurately written, is well illus- 
trated, and is in every way attractive. The salient features of the several 
countries are described clearly and with good choice and perspective. The 
illustrations are to the point and in general clearly reproduced. The book 
lacks that patronizing air so common in geographical readers, and is thereby 
highly to be commended. 

The maps are small and not as distinct as could be desired; the number 
of maps could well have been increased by the inclusion of a series of black 
and white maps of the large cities, as for instance of London. Such a map 
would make the description much more clear and valuable. This is the chief 
weakness in a book otherwise highly to be commended and very timely. 

R. E. D. 


BOOK NOTES* 
Argonaut Letters.—Jerome Hart. Payot, Upham & Co. 1901. 
Mr. Hart has a unique style of description that makes his book interesting. 
While it is made up of brief accounts of a traveller’s impressions, it is a good 
book for a school library. The chapters on Egypt and Italy are of special 


* The Book Notes and Magazine Notes in this number are furnished by the 
Teachers’ Geography Club, of Boston, Mass. 
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value. Some of the interesting subjects are: Page 22, Cruise in the Medi- 
terranean; 52, Cairo; 57, Going to School in Cairo; 91, Pompeii; 146, Vesuvius 
in Eruption; 164, St. Peters at Rome; 185, The Vatican; 211, Roman News- 
papers; 288, Golf in Florence; 244, Milan; 256, Mont Cenis and St. Gothard 
Tunnels; 286, Paris Exposition; 309, Hotels and Cafés of Paris; 393, Geneva. 


Pyrenees, Through the High.—Harold Spencer and H. Llewellyn Smith. A. D. 

Innes & Co., London, 1898. 

A book which is more interesting from the standpoint of a prospective 
climber of the Pyrenees than from that of the teacher of geography; but if 
one were interested in making a detailed study of the region, the following 
references might be found available: 

Andorra and its people, 55-57, 61-67; future of Andorra, 58-59; state 
school 68-69; the Maladetta mountains, 99, 104-107; description of Cirque de 


scape, 240-241; importance of watershed of Pyrenees in history, 254-255; 
height of peaks and passes of Pyrenees, 256-257; glaciers of Pyrenees, 258. 
The following full-page illustrations are excellent: Stony stream bed, 144; 
snow-covered mountain peaks, 191; snow-covered peaks, 226; maps, few in 
number but good. 


Tibetans in Tent and Temple, With the.—Susie Carson Rijnhart, M.D. Fleming 

H. Revell Co., 1901. 

A story of residence on the border and of travel into the interior of Tibet. 
The book is interesting, and throughout its pages there are brief references by 
which one may obtain an insight into the everyday life and character of the 
people. The following references are useful: Houses and their furnishings, 18, 
39, 215, 226; fuel, 228, 237; breadmaking, 228; food in Tibet, 23, 31, 38, 47, 
47, 144, 181, 182-185, 224, 258; entertaining guests 172-173; Tibetan women, 
32, 33, 136, 137, 141, 142, 201, 224, 259, 260, 285, 347, 351, 358, 359, 373; 
Tibetan men, 178, 181, 255, 260, 277, 329, 373; Tibetan children, 167; treatment 
of sickness, 34, 163; animal life, 212, 213, 237, 245, 247, 288; plant: life, 225, 
236, 238, 239, 250, 291, 340; weather conditions, 243, 251, 263, 264, 280, 284, 
288; a village of tents, 257; picture of a Tibetan house, 326; an important town 
in Tibet, 351. 


MAGAZINE NOTICES 


Alaska, The Natives of.—Jane Woodworth Bruner. Overland Monthly, Novem- 
ber, 1901. 
Condition of the natives, 338; value of Bering Sea to the natives, 339; 
boats, 339; house, origin of natives, code of justice, 340; treatment of old 
people, 343. 


American City, Rise of the.—Walter Wellman. McClure’s Magazine, September, 
1901. Pp. 470-475. 
The wonderful story of the census of 1900, with diagrams and tables, told 
in a brief, interesting way. Comparing the beginning with the end of the cen- 
tury, 470-473; the various causes, 474-475. 
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Bagdad Railway Project, The.—Review of Reviews, December, 1901. Pp. 

686-688. 

An account of the road now under construction between Constantinople 
and Koweit on the Persian Gulf. Four good pictures and an excellent map. 
Russian and English railroad building elsewhere. The Koweit question, 686; 
England’s claim to sovereignty at the head of Persian Gulf; Turkey’s desire to 
have the railroad built and why, 687; privilege granted to Germany; opening 
up of new productive areas of cereals and cotton, a large export crop of wool, 
a great wealth of petroleum and other mineral products, 688. 


California, The New.—S. M. Williams. Munsey’s Magazine, March, 1902. Pp. 

753-764. 

Two full page and eighteen smaller pictures of life in Siberia, with good 
descriptions. Would be interesting reading for pupils. Russian government, 
753-754; Siberia a country of marvelous promise, 755; the Siberian railway, 
756; the people, 757; Vladivostok-Irkutsk, the Chicago of Siberia, 760; the 
Amur river, ranking with the Nile, the Mississippi, and the Amazon; Man- 
churia in the grip of the Bear, 762; Cheita, the Colorado Springs of Siberia, 
762; other cities, 763; mineral resources and the Cossacks, 764. 


Chinese Question, The.—Ho Yow, Consul to San Francisco. Overland Monthly, 

October, 1901. 

Defends the objections to admittance of Chinese: Ist, that the Chinese 
work for cheaper wages than the whites; 2d, that the Chinese send their money 
back to China; 3d, that they are uncleanly and bring disease; 4th, that they 
take work away from whites; 5th, that if bars were raised they would come in 
such numbers as to swamp the country. Also an article upon San Francisco. 


Colonial Experience, A.—J. F. Rose-Siley. Overland Monthly, September, 1901. 
Pp. 175-182. 
Value of Pago-Pago as a coaling station, 175; establishment of government 
on the island, 179; old customs of the natives, 180-181; pictures of cocoa palm. 
182; pictures of native costumes. 


Irrigation in the Arid West.—Harper’s Weekly, January 11, 1902. P. 62. 


A short but interesting account of how water, in a few years, built up pros- 
perous localities where deserts had been before. 


Irrigation in the West.—William E. Smythe. Review of Reviews, January, 1902. 

Pp. 75-80. 

A plan of action for the national government to reclaim vast areas of arid 
land in the West, and thereby double the productive capacity of the United 
States. The present situation, 74; from the national standpoint, 76; the im- 
provement of rivers would enhance their value for irrigation as well as for navi- 
gation—relation of states to nation, 77; need of good local laws—best water 
laws in the West those of Wyoming, 78; practical measure; the lines on which 
it might be framed, and its merits, 79; this measure the President’s opportu- 
nity, 80. 
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Mexico, The New.—John W. Foster. National Geographic Magazine, January, 
1902. 
The economic and social progress of Mexico during the last twenty-five 
years, 1-24; drainage of the valley of Mexico, 6-13. 


Navaho Blanket, The Making of a.—George H. Pepper. Everybody’s Magazine, 
January, 1902. Pp. 33-43. —s 
A well-illustrated article and useful in teaching Indian life in the United 
States. The Navahos impressed by the blankets used by Coronado’s soldiers, 33 ; 
Government assistance, 34; sheep cared for and sheared by squaws, 35; details 
of manufacture and dyeing, 36-43. 


North Pole, How I Hope to Reach the.—Ev ‘ai Briggs Baldwin. McClure’s Maga- 
zine, September, 1901. Pp. 415-422 
This article constitutes Mr. Baldwin’s only announcement to the public of 
the plans and purposes of the Baldwin-Ziegler polar expedition which sailed 
from Norway July 17. It contains a map showing the proposed route. Descrip- 
tion of the fleet, 415-416; equipment, 417-418; condensed food of various kinds, 
419; news buoys, 421-422. 


North, The People of the Farthest.—Frederick A. Cook, M.D. Everybody’s 

Magazine, January, 1902. Pp. 19-32. 

Twenty-four excellent pictures of Upernavik, Greenland, and the Eskimos 
among whom Lieutenant Peary pitched his most southern camp, with description 
of home life. The Eskimo home well adapted to the needs of the people, 20; 
following a family in one of its periodic migrations, 21-32. 


Okali, The.—Sir Harry H. Johnstone, K.C.B. McClure’s Magazine, September, 
1901. Pp. 497-501. 
An interesting, illustrated description of the newly discovered animal living 
in Central Africa, told by the discoverer. The story of the Congo dwarfs, and 
the search for the okali, 497--498; description, 499-501. 


Oklahoma and the Indian Territory as They are To-day.—Charles Moreau Harger. 

Review of Reviews, February, 1902. Pp. 177-181. 

An illustrated account of the two territories and the contrast between them. 
Between the semi-arid region of the western part and the wooded region of the 
eastern are all the gradations of altitude and moisture. The great “ openings ” 
largest cities, 177; the Indian Territory, its people and laws, 178; Indian allot- 
ment, 179-180; centre of western settlement, 181. 


Panama Waterways Across the Isthmus.—Harper’s Weekly, February 1, 1902. 
Pp. 134-135. 
Several illustrations which will be useful in teaching that section of the 
country. 


Peary and His Campaign for the Pole, Robert E.—Sturgis B. Rand. McClure’s 
Magazine, February, 1902. Pp. 354-363. 
An article telling what Mr. Peary has accomplished and what he is attempt- 
ing to do, well illustrated by photographs taken last summer at Cape Sabine. 
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Interesting reading for older pupils. The results accomplished in 1900; the 
sounding of the northern limit of Greenland archipelago; highest latitude yet 
attained in the Western Hemisphere; Peary’s work previous to this, 354-356; 
his early training, 357-358; his qualifications for the work, 359; hardships 
endured, 360-363. 


Peking to St. Petersburg by Rail, From.—Alfred Stead. Review of Reviews, 

December, 1901. Pp. 682-685. 

A story of a trip from Japan to St. Petersburg over the new railroad. Port 
Arthur; Dalmy the real terminal, 682; Harbin and the branch line to 
Viadivostok; two views in Manchuria, 683; through a corner of Mongolia; 
across Lake Baikal on steamship; Irkutsk to Moscow and St. Petersburg; map 
of the railroad, 684-685. 


Pygmies of the Great Congo Forest, The.—Sir Harry Johnstone, K.C.B. Mc- 

Clure’s Magazine, February, 1902. Pp. 349-353. 

An account of two tribes of men recently discovered in the recesses of the 
great Congo forest, illustrated with drawings from photographs taken by the 
author. The vast forested region and its extent; the influence of a great forest 
on the evolution of man, 349; the ancestors of the ape-like men, 350; descendants 
of the pygmies of Herodotus, 350-351; two types and their description, 352; 
hew they live in the forest; no language, 353. 


SOCIETIES AND MUSEUMS 


The Philadelphia Commercial Museums. —While American goods 
are enjoying a marked reputation abroad for excellence, and while 
cur trade is growing very rapidly in every direction, there is no 
doubt that many foreign buyers are still out of touch with the 
American producer. Were it possible to bring them close together, 
exports would increase even more rapidly. The difficulty is that 
though the foreign buyer may appreciate the excellence of American 
goods as a whole, he is insufficiently acquainted with particular 
trades and their producers. One of the best agencies for remedying 
this difficulty is the Philadelphia Commercial Museums, whose sole 
aim is the development of our export trade. It is a fact that the 
Museum is even better known abroad than it is at home, and has 
become, to be looked upon by the foreign dealer as an absolutely 
reliable medium through which to reach the American producer in 
any special line. The Museum is not operated for profit, but is a 
publie institution, being supported by public funds. It has an 
Advisory Board of an international character, upon which all the 
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leading foreign Chambers of Commerce are represented. It is con- 
stantly in receipt of inquiries from foreign dealers, and these it 
furnishes to the particular trades interested. For example: for 
some time the institution has been giving particular attention to the 
marked demand which has sprung up of late years for American 
shoes and shoe-making machinery. Within the last year, it has 
brought to the attention of shoe manufacturers in this country 
scores of inquiries from foreign dealers, and has aided materially 
in expanding our export trade. Of course, the ideal method of 
trade expansion is to visit the foreign purchaser just as the home 
buyer is visited; but when this is impossible, the next best method 
is the use of an agency of whose impartiality and accuracy the 
foreign merchant is assured. The Commercial Museum fills this 
field admirably, and should be reckoned with by any one seeking a 
profitable share of foreign commerce. 

It is not alone in a commercial way, however, that the Museum 
is valuable. Its work in behalf of education, particularly in the 
study of commercial geography, is very important. It has collec- 
tions illustrating the natural resources of 37 different countries 
arranged geographically, so that all the important products of the 
different countries may be studied separately. In addition thereto, 
it has also arranged monographieally collections of very much 
the same kind of products. The student of commercial geography 
has thus before him in the Museum a perfect picture of the natural 
wealth of any part of the world. 

In order that this form of education may be made more immedi- 
ately available, the Museum has gone to the extent of preparing for 
the schools of the City of Philadelphia and the State of Pennsylvania, 
individual collections containing 400 different articles and including 
a complete series of photographs which illustrate the raw materials 
and eommerce generally throughout the world. Several hundred of 
these collections have been distributed free and it is intended to 
continue the distribution as soon as the resources of the Institution 
will permit. 

The Museum is a public Institution under the supervision of a 
Board of Trustees, composed of leading business men chosen for 
life; the ex-officio members including the Governor of the State, 
Mayor of the City, and Superintendent of Education. The Director 
is W. P. Wilson, Se.D., to whose energy and forethought it owes 
its existence. It is supported liberally by the city and by the 
business community, and having formed connections all over the 
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world, has no doubt a brilliant future. Its reputation is high in 
foreign countries as well as at home, and it is recognized as a model 
of what such an institution should be. 


The Royal Geographical Society, Antwerp, according to Science, 
announces an exposition to be opened in that city this month. The 
object is to popularize geographical sciences, to make those countries 
recently opened to commercial activity better known, and to con- 
tribute to the development of the mereantile marine and of mari- 
time enterprises. There will be a section devoted to ancient and 
modern maps and globes, surveying instruments, ete., which will 
comprise also meteorological and ocean-sounding apparatus. The 
committee proposes to assemble important ethnographical collections, 
in view of the interest taken in them by the public in regard to 
trans-oceanie enterprises. The participation of the Congo Free 
State will largely contribute to the success of this section. Besides 
the colonial section, there will be a department devoted to every- 
thing relating to the progress of navigation. Models of ships and of 
great maritime works, improvement in the art of navigation, and 
trophies of voyages of exploration will be exhibited. It is desired 
to give the exhibition an international character. 


NEWS NOTES 


THE expeditions in connection with the New York Botanical Gar- 
den give evidence of most commendable activity. Dr. D. T. Mac- 
Dougal has recently returned from the southwest with a valuable 
collection of desert plants, while Dr. N. L. Britton, the Director-in- 
Chief, has gone to Cuba, and Professor F. 8. Earle has gone to Texas 
to make further collections. 


Tue Danish Government has sent an expedition under the direc- 
tion of the botanist, Kruuse, to explore the little known east coast of 
Greenland. 

THE Illinois Central Railway is to engage in extensive tree plant- 
ing along its right of way. 

THE announcements of the various marine laboratories are out, 
and it is pleasing to note the increased attention that is being paid 
to ecology in these centres. _In connection with the Woods Holl 
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Laboratory, Dr. Henry C. Cowles, of the University of Chicago, is 
announced to give courses in ecology, to be followed by a four weeks’ 
field trip to Mt. Katahdin and and the Maine coast. At Cold Spring 
Harbor Mr. 8. M. Coulter, of Washington University, directs the 
work in ecology. Though no ecological work is announced at the 
Minnesota seaside laboratory in British Columbia, Professor Conway 
MaeMillan, who has done much ecological work, is Director-in-Chief. 
It may also be noted that Mr. Harry N. Whitford, of the University 
of Chieago, is to conduct an ecological field trip to the northern 
Rockies this coming August, and is associated for a part ef the time 
with the Montana Biological Station at Flathead Lake. 

Durine the latter part of March Drs. Charles B. Davenport and 
Henry C. Cowles, of the University of Chicago, condueted an expedi- 
tion for zoological and botanical study to Biloxi, Mississippi, on the 
Gulf of Mexico. Much material was gathered and interesting ecolog- 
ical and distributional observations were made. P 

Tue Royal Geographical Society, London, has, according to Sci- 
ence, established a gold medal for geographical research, to be ealled 
the Victoria medal. The first award has been made to Mr. E. G. 
Ravenstein, for his work in scientific cartography, especially for his 
map of east Central Africa. 


THE announcement of the fourth annual session of the Univer- 
sity of Montana Biological Station at Flathead Lake has been 
issued. The session lasts from July 14 to August 16; among the 
courses offered is one on Forest Ecology by Mr. Harry N. Whitford, 
assistant in botany at the University of Chicago. A number of 
attractive excursions are planned. 
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